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THE EDITORS SAY: 


Research Fun 
Shannon 


Two opposing attitudes are afloat toward the emotional concomitants 
research. Such being the case, must either resolve the dualism, ignore 
it, take sides, The vehemence the combatants intense that can 
neither resolve nor ignore the dualism. Therefore, take sides. 

anonymous writer had seven consecutive couplets America’s most 
widely circulated educational periodical few years ago (NEA Journal, 
43: 128, 1954), entitled Blues.” Each the seven couplets con- 
tained one more depreciatory descriptive terms, including: superannuat- 
ing, fatiguing, nerve-racking, doleful, time-wasting, gory, and dull. was 
really tragic little rhyme, for man pathetic one who tries 
funny and can’t. The stanza suggests that its author had flunked out and 
was trying say “sour grapes.” 

Burton Rascoe had this dreary conception research when said that 
“college deans rule prefer theses that one but the author and the 
college printer ever reads—about subjects dead that they communicate 
chill death the liveliest intelligence that plays over them.” 

When for several years the writer taught graduate course how 
educational research, his introductory unit contained, among other things, 
dozen values incentives research, and the head the list 
stood the sheer joy doing it. Now obviously somebody wrong. Who 
it? 

Mark Twain thought was the blues singer who wrong. said: 
“What that confers the noblest delight? What which swells man’s 
breast with pride above that which any other experience can bring him? 
Discovery! know that you are walking where none others have walked; 
that you are beholding what human eye has not seen before; that you are 
breathing virgin atmosphere. give birth idea—to discover great 
thought—an intellectual nugget, right under the dust field that many 
brain-plow had gone over before the the idea. 
something, say something, see something, before else—these 

(Continued page 212) 

Dr. Shannon, Emeritus Professor, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, well-known through his extensive writing the field education. 
After serving teacher, principal, superintendent, director research, and college 


teacher the mid-west, Dr. Shannon became the Coordinator Graduate Studies 
Sacramento State College (1948-52). 
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The Effect Preschool Experience 
Fathers, Mothers, and 


Joy AXTELL AND Mary 


The Long Beach Unified School District, through its General Adult 
Division Long Beach City College, provides Home and Family Living- 
Parent Education program which includes (1) preschool parent education, 
(2) child development, which relates two-year curriculum nursery 
education for parents and teachers, and (3) family relations. During the 
past ten years over 130,000 parents and children have participated this 

Parent Education not new Long Beach, California. From 1929 
through 1940 parent education lecture-discussion leaders were trained 
conduct classes for parents from preschool through senior high levels; 
counseling service for parents was established; and seven preschool groups 
were operation. Between 1944 and 1948 many intensive in-service cur- 
riculum workshops were held, and the credentialed preschool teaching staff 
was enlarged meet the demands increased enrollment. 

Early preschool parent education classes were organized observa- 
tion-discussion basis. the staff gained experience and training, the 
emphasis amount participation time the mothers the children’s 


you desire copies pamphlet form the complete study, The Effect 
Preschool Experience Fathers, Mothers and Children, please write Long Beach 
City College—General Adult Division, 4901 East Carson Street, Long Beach 
California, enclosing money order check (payable General Adult Division, 
LBCC) the amount $1.00. 


Joy Axtell has been Coordinator the Home and Family Living section, 
Long Beach City College-General Adult Division, for the past four years. Mrs. 
Axtell was formerly chairman, Department Parent Education and Child 
ment; Co-director the Child Development Center, Long Beach City College; 
and junior high school and nursery school teacher. She obtained her Master 
Arts degree from Long Beach State College 1954. 


Mary Edmunds has been the Co-Director the Long Beach City College- 
General Adult Division, Child Development Center, for four years and also teaches 
courses the preschool curriculum for parents and teachers the college. 
Formerly elementary school teacher, Mrs. Edmunds obtained her Bachelor 
Arts degree 1951 from the Principia College, Elsah, Illinois. 
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groups increased, with mothers presenting art, music, science, and literature 
experiences, and providing indoor and outdoor atmosphere that fostered 
dramatic and free play activities. Through active participation parents 
continue practice nursery school techniques they have seen teachers use, 
discuss, and plan for their groups. 

The Child Development Center, established one the fastest grow- 
ing communities the nation (in 1950, after World War and during the 
Korean conflict), met the immediate needs young families offering 
program opportunities for mothers and fathers (1) discuss family problems 
and interests with trained discussion leaders, (2) further their education and 
become more resourceful and interesting members the family and com- 
munity, and (3) observe, participate in, and plan for group preschool 
children. The Center, where children attend three-hour session five 
ings afternoons week, and the thirty-six Parent Education 
classes meet for one three-hour period week, are not nursery schools nor 
child care centers, but are programs planned for parent education and 
benefit both parents and children. Specific requirements must met 
parents order attend the classes. Participating families vary greatly 
income, age, and education. The average parents have two children and 
own tract home with income between $5,000 and $7,000; are between 
and years age; and have high school diplomas. 


The Center provides laboratory experience for local junior high, senior 
high, and college classes. The reputation the program providing unique 
opportunities for parents well established the community, state, and 
nation. Many visitors from elsewhere the United States and abroad, have 
attended sessions with the objective establishing parent education pro- 
grams their own communities. 

the Long Beach Unified School District, Long Beach City College- 
General Adult Division, 1953-1954, this long-term study was initiated with 
the approval George Dotson, Director, Long Beach City College, 
and George Geiger, Assistant Superintendent, Elementary Schools, 
determine the effect experience children attending Parent Education 
classes and the adjustment made these children the kindergarten 
program. was not the purpose this study suggest that the primary 
function the program prepare children rank the upper per 
cent the kindergarten group nor was the study conducted prove that 
only children with preschool experience make good adjustment the 
kindergarten program. many instances hard separate the effects 
maturation from the effects preschool experience. report the 
kindergarten adjustment children without preschool experience from the 
same socio-economic group the children who attended preschool parent 
education classes will continuation this study. This study served 
means evaluate the parent education program and was stimulated 
the many parents enrolled the preschool parent education classes who 
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frequently asked questions how the experience would affect their 
children’s adjustment specific areas the kindergarten program. 


Teachers Report Adjustment 


Near the close the Spring semester, follow-up report sent the 
kindergarten teachers for (1) children who have been enrolled the Child 
Development Center for six months more the year before entering kinder- 
garten, and (2) children who have attended the one-day-a-week classes for 
one year prior enrollment kindergarten. The follow-up report asks 
kindergarten teachers rate children with preschool experience the 
“less adjustment,” “same adjustment,” “more adjustment” column 
compared with children the group with preschool experience the 
following eleven adjustment areas: creativity, willingness attend kinder- 
garten, peer acceptance, leadership, accepting limits, initiative, attention 
span, ease leaving parents, conflict situations, responsibility, and listening 
skills. 

Kindergarten teachers refer rating scale evaluating the adjustment 
children their groups. This scale, developed from the Long Beach 
Kindergarten Guide, outlines for the teacher the normal adjustment charac- 
teristics kindergarten children the eleven adjustment areas examined 
this study. The kindergarten teacher’s evaluation children with pre- 
school experience takes into consideration the child’s level adjustment 
throughout the kindergarten year, not just his adjustment completes 
the year kindergarten. 

Parents the preschool children studied were contacted the close 
the children’s kindergarten year. The children’s preschool teachers asked 
parents evaluate their children’s adjustment kindergarten well 
comment how valuable participation preschool parent education 
classes had been them and their children. 

Reports from the Research Office the Long Beach Unified School 
District indicate that fairly normal distribution exists the Long Beach 
Elementary School population respect intelligence quotient. With this 
mind, was then assumed that normal distribution also exists the 
kindergarten classroom Long Beach. 

representative sample the student population, normal expecta- 
tions are that approximately per cent the children rank the “same 
adjustment” category; and the remaining per cent are divided about 
equally between the “more adjustment” “less adjustment” categories. 

Parents are often concerned when their children have difficulty initiating 
play ideas their own; and they ask preschool experience will helpful 
this area. this study, 437 the 506 children were able work with- 
out direct teacher guidance, the same as, better than other enrollees 
the group. One hundred and ninety-two the 506 children needed less 
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TABLE 


Teacher Responses Comparing Children Who Attended Preschool Parent 
Education Classes with Other Children the Group Who 
Did Not Receive Preschool Training 


LESS SAME AD- MORE AD. 


JUSTMENT JUSTMENT JUSTMENT 
Lower 17% Middle 66% Upper 17% 


group group group 
How much interest has this child 
shown creative art materials? 271 175 
How willing has this child been 
come school? 362 101 
How well has this child been ac- 


cepted his peers? 367 
How much leadership 
child shown? 
How well has this child accepted 
group limits and rules? 


How well has this child worked 
independently without needing 
direct teacher guidance? 


How does the length this child’s 
attention span compare? 


With how much ease did this child 
leave his parents when starting 
school? 


How often does this child settle 
conflict situations talking rather 
than force? 

10. How much responsibility does this 
child assume cleaning and 
putting away materials after use? 


How well this child able 
listen compared with the other 
children the class with pre- 
school experience? 


120 
160 


192 
173 


145 
141 


162 


181 


teacher guidance than the other children the group with preschool 
experience. These children had experimented previously with many the 
materials and were able initiate their own activities with these materials, 
well help children who were new the various materials. When 
these children finished project, they were also able organize their own 
quiet games and wait for the rest the group join them. These children 
had had many opportunities the preschool level develop their own 
resources, 

The skill listening great value children throughout their school 
life and the sooner developed the more effective their experiences 
school may be. Parents preschool children are often convinced that their 
children are unable listen follow directions. this study, 427 
the 506 children reported listened the directions the teachers and 
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the contributions other children the same more compared with the 
other children the class with preschool experience. One hundred and 
eighty-one the 506 children were better listeners than the others the 
group. These children were not “inactive” listeners, but children who were 
eagerly awaiting their turn talk and share their interests with the group. 
Sharing talking time well toys encouraged the preschool level. 


reassuring parents know that children are naturally more 
mature kindergarten and will have longer attention spans than pre- 
school. The figures this study indicate, however, that group experience 
does help children learn work activity project and gain greater 
feeling achievement. this study, 431 the 506 children reported 
had the same longer attention spans than the other children the class, 
and 173 the 506 children had longer attention spans than the remaining 
children the group with preschool experience. These children were 
intensely interested the new stories, songs, activities, and experiences that 
were being presented them. This interest had been encouraged during 
the preschool experience and further cultivated through kindergarten 
program where children were given opportunity express their ideas 
and feelings. 

Parents often wonder their children will disinterested creative 
activities kindergarten since the same exploratory materials have been 
used preschool. this study, 446 the 506 children showed the same 
more interest creative art materials compared with other children 
the group. One hundred and seventy-five the 506 children exhibited 
more interest clay, finger and easel painting, blocks, crayons, chalk, past- 
ing, and construction work than other children the group with pre- 
school experience. These children gained from the exploratory experience 
with these materials the preschool level. They were eager explore new 
materials kindergarten well find new uses for familiar media. 

Adjustment limits continuous process, and both preschool and 
kindergarten teachers feel that children should have some experience with 
group rules before entering kindergarten. Parents, too, are desirous that 
their children understand necessary limits and operate happily within them. 
this study, 425 the 506 children accepted group limits and rules the 
same more readily than the other children the group, and 160 the 
506 children accepted limits more readily than others the group with 
preschool experience. Respect for property and respect for other people 
not new kindergarten children with preschool experience. Preschool 
experiences help young children accept and follow the leadership the 
kindergarten teacher well aiding them following the more organized 
and routinized kindergarten program. 

Preschool experience affords opportunity for children make more 
gradual adjustment school than possible permit kindergarten 
classroom with one teacher and children. Many times children with 
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preschool experience help children who are having difficulty wanting 
come and stay school being their “special” friends and introducing 
them the new world school. this study, 463 the 506 children 
showed the same more willingness come school compared with the 
other children the group. One hundred one the 506 children were 
more enthusiastic about coming school than the other children the 
kindergarten classroom with preschool experience. School longer 
represents “the unknown” children with preschool experience. They 
look forward eagerly additional experiences art, music, literature, 
science, play, and new friendships. The majority the children who were 
rated the “less adjustment” column had had special problems the 
preschool level; problems leaving mother and hesitancy participate 
any new activities. Parents with preschool experience consider preschool 
natural stepping stone guiding children from home kindergarten. 

Parents have frequently asked questions about the relationship pre- 
school experience and leadership ability. Study results show that many 
children from preschool parent education classes are leaders the kinder- 
garten group. Three hundred and fifty-two the 506 children showed the 
same more leadership class than the other children the group, and 
120 the 506 children showed more leadership than the rest the group 
with preschool experience many areas the kindergarten program. 
Since these children have participated many play activities the pre- 
school level using many different pieces equipment, they are able 
take the initiative the kindergarten group. Leadership not con- 
fused with “bossiness,” good leader able consider the ideas 
others the group. must remembered that preschool experience 
not the only factor that encourages leadership and that group experience 
before kindergarten does not necessarily mean that child will leader 
the group. However, checking preschool records, many the 120 
children rated the “more leadership” column were not the leaders the 
group during their preschool years. 


Participation preschool parent education class provides the unique 
opportunity for children school with their parents. Few children 
not through adjustment period leaving their parents. 
preschool group, children can make adjustments leaving their parents 
more slowly and successfully. Parents, too, feel that preschool experience 
helps them give their children more independence, thus making kindergarten 
adjustment easier for both parents and this study, 452 the 
506 children were able leave their parents easily more easily when 
starting school compared with other children the class. The figures 
show that although some the children did have difficulty, larger per- 
centage did not. looking the reports the children who did not 
adjust, many them had been shy and unsure themselves had parents 
who “did not wish let them go.” One hundred and forty-five the 506 
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children were able leave their parents with more ease than other children 
the class with preschool These children, for the most part, 
had had many different kinds group experiences before entering kinder- 
garten. They felt secure and ease with themselves, their peers, and 
adults, and consequently were able adjust more easily new school 
group. 

Many parents believe that one the most valuable assets children 
can have the ability get along with other children their own age and 
contributing members the group. Human relation specialists agree 
that this ability less important adulthood. this study, 456 the 
506 children were accepted the same more readily their peers 
compared with the other children the class. Eighty-nine the 506 chil- 
dren were accepted more readily than the remainder their peers with 
preschool experience. Their adjustment group relationships kinder- 
garten made easier their varied experiences preschool group. The 
children have had opportunities the preschool program play with 
other children their own age, assume the role leader follower 
activities, share both ideas and objects, and appreciative the 
efforts others the group. must remembered, however, that 
many instances adult acceptance primary importance preschool and 
kindergarten children. 

Parents preschoolers frequently express concern over their children’s 
negligence and definite lack enthusiasm putting away toys and equip- 
ment and ask preschool experience will help this area. this study, 
442, the 506 children assumed the same more responsibility cleaning 
and putting away materials after use compared with the other children 
the group. One hundred and sixty-two the 506 children assumed more 
responsibility this area than did other children the kindergarten group 
with preschool experience. Children like help clean up. preschool 
there great deal emphasis placed children assuming responsibility 
cleaning materials and putting them away. Parents and teachers 
commented that the willingness help clean carried over into the home 
situation. Clean time for children need not the end exciting 
activity but beginning new, challenging experience 
whether interesting creative project the long walk home. 

Due their lack language facility, not unusual for young chil- 
dren hit grab when their peers interfere with their play some manner. 
Parents often ask preschool will help their children find more acceptable 
ways letting their friends know their true feelings. this study, 417 
the 506 children settled their conflict situations talking rather than 
force the same degree higher degree when compared with other 
children the group with preschool experience. One hundred and 
forty-one the 506 children were able restrain overt physical responses 
and verbalize their feelings. Parents and teachers both felt that preschool 
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helped area. preschool group, the child encouraged “to talk 
out” “play out” these conflict situations. Through group experiences, the 
young child gradually fights less and talks more. 

This study has served four purposes: (1) has helped determine the 
effects preschool experience 506 children and their adjustment 
kindergarten, (2) has served means evaluate the preschool parent 
education program the General Adult Division Long Beach City Col- 
lege, (3) has answered many parents’ questions how the preschool 
experience may affect their children’s adjustment specific areas the 
kindergarten program; and (4) has acquainted kindergarten teachers with 
the various school experiences young children have had before they enter 
kindergarten. 

Continuous education which line with the continuous development 
the child concern all educators. concerns for continuity between 
elementary school, junior high school and senior high school programs are 
justified, then equally important that educators extend this concern 
another possible break continuous learning; the continuity between the 
preschool and the kindergarten program. 


Program Implemented 


the Long Beach Unified School District continuous program for young 
children implemented (1) institutes acquainting kindergarten teachers 
with the many preschool experiences available children; (2) workshops 
familiarize preschool teachers with the kindergarten curriculum; (3) avail- 
ability preschool progress reports noting individual progress, special 
interests, special problems children; (4) planned visitations older 
preschool children and their parents elementary school meet the kinder- 
garten teacher; and (5) the elementary school principal visiting preschool 
parent education classes discuss various aspects the kindergarten 
curriculum. 

There increasing awareness the need for closer home-school 
relations public education. Parent education programs must help parents 
understand the development children. Parents accomplish this through 
observing and working with their own children and with other children and 
their parents, Through parent participation programs families are gaining 
deeper understanding the purposes the schools and their roles par- 
ents these activities the different levels education. parents are able 
analyze and understand human relationships within the family, they are 
aware problems that can arise families and how these may met and, 
most important, they understand themselves better, can look forward 
time better living for all the job, education, and estab- 
lishing and maintaining family. 
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Attitudes Student Ethnic Groups Issues 
Related Education 


DEMos 


The measurement attitudes and opinions has become vital part 
the educational system. Educators, especially those interested guidance 
and counseling, are showing much concern over the kind attitudes stu- 
dents exhibit. Remmers (1) has stated that progressive education had 
made other contribution, its insistence learning the needs and attitudes 
students would notable addition educational procedures. 
also generally recognized that major purpose teaching aid the 
formation desirable attitudes; obviously the school must measure these 
attitudes wishes certain that accomplishing this purpose. 

The purpose this investigation was ascertain whether not signifi- 
cant attitudinal differences toward education existed between Mexican- 
American and Anglo-American pupils, and these differences were con- 
comitant associated with minority group membership. The study 
attempted isolate some these differences attitudes pupils from 
grades seven through twelve. 

stratified random sample Mexican-American youngsters was 
selected—35 from the seventh-eighth grades, from the ninth-tenth grades, 
and from the eleventh-twelfth grades. similar fashion 105 Anglo- 
Americans were randomly selected, with equal number each the 
grade groups. The third group consisted 105 Anglo-Americans who were 
matched with the Mexican-American sample age, grade, sex, social class, 
and intelligence. 

The method successive intervals (2) was the scaling technique utilized 
developing the attitude scales. Five intervals were described: (1) highly 
favorable, (2) favorable, (3) neutral, (4) unfavorable, and (5) highly unfavor- 
able. assumption was made concerning the psychological equality 
the category intervals. was assumed only that the categories were 


George Demos Assistant Professor Counseling and Guidance, Divi- 
sion Education and Psychology Long Beach State College. Prior the current 
year, served Head Counselor the Veterans Counseling Center, and 
lecturer education the University Southern California. also formerly 
served Instructor Psychology, Compton College, school psychologist, and 
teacher for four years the public high schools. The present article digest 


his doctoral dissertation. obtained his Ph.D. the University Southern 
California 1959. 
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correct rank order and the boundary lines were stable. The various state- 
ments were rated into the successive intervals group seven judges 
according the degree favorableness-unfavorableness that each statement 
was assumed express. its final form the Opinion Survey consisted 
twenty-nine issues, After individual administration, the results the admin- 
istration the attitude scales were summarized, and the statistical methods 
chi-square and analysis variance were utilized determine significant 
differences existed. 


Findings and Conclusions 


All the twelve null hypotheses are found untenable, i.e., signifi- 
cant differences exist. Significant differences attitude are found among 
the Mexican-American and Anglo-American groups. There are more differ- 
ences between the randomly selected Anglo-Americans and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans than between the matched Anglo-Americans and Mexican-Americans. 
every case where difference found between the random samples, the 
Anglo-American groups have the more desirable attitude. the matched 
sample comparisons, only one case the Mexican-American students 
have what considered the more desirable attitude. However, the general 
agreement between the Mexican-American and the Anglo-American subjects 
greater than the disagreement. Matching the Mexican-American and 
Anglo-American groups does reduce the number differences attitude; 
however, there still exist six different significant differences that can 
accounted for differences due Mexican-American ethnic group mem- 
bership. The issues were follows: (1) The importance elementary 
school education. (2) The concern about students. (3) The desir- 
ability dropping out school. (4) The value college education. 
(5) The desirability gang. (6) The importance good attendance 
school. 

also appears that the change attitudes occurs the ninth and tenth 
grade levels and continues exist through the twelfth grade. The seventh- 
eighth graders hold the most desirable attitudes, while the eleventh-twelfth 
graders hold the least desirable. This fact apparent for both the Mexican- 
American and Anglo-American groups. While there are some differences 
attitudes found exist among the three Anglo-American grade groups, 
fewer differences are found within the Anglo-American groups than within 
the Mexican-American groups. This suggests that there more general 
agreement among the Anglo-Americans than among the Mexican-Americans 
toward the twenty-nine issues. The data also indicate that definite rela- 
tionship exists between intelligence and attitudes, achievement level and 
attitudes, social class and attitudes, language spoken the home and atti- 
tudes, and generation the United States and attitudes. 
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Recommended School Practices 


recommended that the schools make greater use attitude 
scales drawing attention individuals with undesired attitudes, that 
special effort can made change them. 


The findings this study indicated that the attitudes the seventh 
and eighth grade students, both Mexican-American and Anglo-American, 
were more desirable than those the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
graders. This investigation also indicated that the direction attitude 
seemed make abrupt change the ninth and tenth grade levels for 
both ethnic groups. This being the case, the implications such discov- 
ery should have special meaning for guidance workers, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents. What can done avert this transition? Recogni- 
tion this change certainly paramount, but concerted effort all 
people concerned essential successfully carry out any program 
attitude change. 


Since the areas agreement are much greater than the areas 
disagreement the issues related education between the Mexican- 
American and Anglo-American groups, perhaps school personnel can 
capitalize these similarities and minimize the differences attempting 
make for better relations between ethnic groups and, turn, aid 
acculturation. 


The fact that both Mexican-American and Anglo-American groups 
verbalized less desirable attitudes they progressed through the grades 
also has significance for school personnel. What factors account for this 
change? the school, home, community, other variables that influence 
school age youngsters express these undesired Questions 
this nature need thoroughly explored provide teachers with practical 
bases for educating for social adjustment. 


Special attention should given members the Mexican-Ameri- 
can minority group since the evidence suggested that they develop less 
desirable attitudes toward education than comparable sample Anglo- 
Americans. 


Special effort should made with both Mexican-American and 
Anglo-American youngsters who fall below the average range intelligence 
and achievement level, since the data indicated that their attitudes are 
generally poorer than the average and above average students. 


Special attention should given those Mexican-American stu- 
dents who speak only Spanish the home, since the attitudes they expressed 
were decidedly less desirable than those who spoke only English the 

(Continued page 224) 
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Their Children’s Interests and Scores 
Picture Interest Inventory 


GEIST 


Super (11) has divided vocational interests into four main categories: 
expressed, manifest, tested and inventoried. Expressed interest the verbal 
profession interest object, activity, task occupation; manifest 
interest synonymous with participation activity occupation; 
tested interest used refer interest measured objective tests 
differentiated from inventories which are based subjective self-estimates; 
inventoried interest assessed means lists activities and occupa- 
tions which bear superficial resemblance some questionnaires for the 
study expressed interests, for each item the list responded with 
expression preference (11, 377-379). 

great deal work has been done studying tested and inventoried 
interests, some expressed interests and practically none manifest inter- 
est. The chief reasons for the dearth studies manifest interest are two: 
first, manifest interests are quite often the result interest the by-prod- 
ucts the activity rather than the activity itself; secondly, the manifest 
interest may have been limited environmental circumstances such 
family financial considerations. sense, where these restrictions are 
not force, manifest interest may serve validator inventorial interest. 
Validity interests and interest inventories have been stumbling block 
the long and difficult history interest inventories despite the monu- 
mental work Strong (10) and others this field. This paper the result 
the first series studies the validity the Geist Picture Interest 
Inventory (herein referred the GPII) (1, 8). 

The GPII interest inventory consisting 129 pictures occupa- 
tions and three hobbies which the testee must choose one picture 
4 


Harold Geist was recently named Principal Investigator grant awarded 
the Office Vocational Rehabilitation, U.S. Department Health, Education 
and Welfare, for the purpose constructing picture interest test for the deaf. 
Dr. Geist, who obtained his doctor philosophy degree from Stanford 1951, 
formerly served Consulting Psychologist for the Pittsburg School District for 
two years. currently the chairman the committee research the 

Western Regional Branch the American Academy Psychotherapists. 
thanks the Albany, Oakland, and Pittsburg, California, school districts for their 
assistance the project described the above article, and indebted Professor 

Harold Carter, Professor Education, University California, for his assistance 
the formulation the questionnaire. 
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triad pictures occupations (and The interest categories 
are the same the Kuder with the addition dramatic scale. addition 
the quantitative estimates interest, there provision for assessment 
the motivating forces behind the choice interest, viz., could not say, 
financial, prestige, family, environmental, and past experience. The chief 
reason for the development the Inventory was because the semantic 
difficulties the traditional verbal tests, but this was not the only reason. 
Since the administration the Inventory involves choosing occupations 
reason interest rather than “interest in” “about” interest activities 
associated with occupations, there has been some question abstracting 
interest categories from actual choices occupations. can shown, 
however, that there substantial correlation between the inventoried 
interests and manifest interests translated into the same categories the 
inventoried, and freed from the aforementioned restrictions, then this would 
refute the charge abstraction and act the same time validator 
the Inventory. 

The question arises who the best judge manifest interest. 
Probably the person himself the best judge, but because the relative 
unreliability adolescent reports, the author thought that the case 
high school youths the best judges middle class culture would the 
parents, provided that the questions which the parents were asked concern- 
ing their youngsters’ activities were within the scope and framework their 
observations. For example, would useless ask parents delinquent 
youngsters detailed questions their youngsters’ activities (except ascer- 
tain what little they did know) accurate account their manifest 
activities was wanted. The influence parents the development 
youngsters’ interests has been studied extensively Ginzberg, Carter and 
others (2, 9), but very little has been done parents’ observations 
youngsters’ interests criterion manifest interest, although 
possible the two are not unrelated. 


Experimental Design 


Two hundred and eleven youngsters grades and were given the 
GPII three middle class communities California, viz., Albany, Oakland 
and Pittsburg. The distribution testees shown Table 

combination questionnaire and graphic rating scale* was devised 


1The justification for inclusion hobbies avocations shown Super 
Donald, Avocational Interest Patterns, Stanford Press, 1940 (see California Journal 
Educational Research, 10: 25-28, 1959). 


graphic rating scale with some modifications the same that described 
Guilford, P., Psychometric Methods, McGraw-Hill Co., 1954, pp. 265-269. 
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TABLE 
Distribution District and Grade Testees 
ool District rade rade Total 
Albany 
Oakland 
Pittsburg 
Total 118 211 


the author which was abstracted from the various occupations the GPII. 
The questionnaire consisted items, certain number included each 
the scoring categories the GPII. For example, there were three the 
persuasive, four the scientific, six the mechanical, four the musical, 
three the clerical, seven the outdoor, five the literary, four the 
computational, six the artistic, four social service and five the dra- 
matic, making total The items were listed seriatim and then 


items the questionnaire were extracted primarily means two 
criteria from the occupational activities and hobbies the GPII. These criteria 
were: “time spent” and “enjoyment of” particular activity five point graphic 
rating scale; the parents were told circle the statement which best described 
their youngster. (In the directions the parents, was explained that was 
preferable both parents collaborated answering; where this was not possible, 
one was told answer.) One example items inventory scale 
follows: 


Persuasive 
connection with: 


Part time selling jobs after school (newspapers, 

long does part does part has never had 
has been old old enough, time selling time selling part time 
enough, has had selling about the rarely job 
done some quite same amount 
selling after often other boys 
school school 

Fund raising clinics school and similar selling the school situation 
participates participates participates participates never 
actively quite actively rarely participates 
and frequently fre- such drives suc 
when fund quently other boys activities 
raising drives such activities such drives 
are held 
where selling 
involved 


general the questions concerning the youngsters’ activities were confined 
such things reading about, participating in, listening radio watching 
(musical, mechanical, scientific), choosing school subjects and doing homework 
in, expression following vocation in, writin visiting museums 
(art, science), attendance (dramatic, literary). 
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scored and then totals obtained for each area representative particular 

the 211 questionnaires sent out, per cent 101 were returned 
the parents. The IBM blanks the youngsters whose parents did not reply 
were discarded. The remaining blanks were scored, were the question- 
naires, and correlations were obtained between the scales the GPII and 
the respective arbitrarily constructed scales the questionnaire. The results 
are shown Table II. 


TABLE 


Correlation Scales with Parent Questionnaire Scales 
Combined Groups 


Questionnaire Scales 


Median correlation .280 Clerical Computational 
Mean Correlation .342 Mechanical Artistic 
Musical 10. Social Service 
Scientific 11. Dramatic 
Outdoor 


virtuall get equal intervals any rating scale. 
However, the author thought that the number cases was sufficient obviate 
this difficulty and thus get homoscedasticity. 
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Discussion Findings 


The correlations between the scores the students the GPII and the 
scores their parents the respective scales the observation question- 
naire seem resolve themselves into three groups descending order 
magnitude—those above .400 (.416 musical, .622 social service, and .710 
persuasive), those between .250 and .400 (.250 dramatic, .280 scientific, .340 
computational, and .366 literary), and those from .000 .250 (.170 artistic, 
.190 mechanical, .199 clerical, and .218 outdoor). 


The results this study would seem indicate that the observations 
parents, measured this specific questionnaire their youngsters’ 
interests the persuasive, social service, and musical areas, compares quite 
favorably with the scores obtained the youngsters the GPII these 
Thus, may say, assuming that the observations are accurate, that 
the manifest interest youngsters these areas are true measures 
interest measured scores the respective scales the GPII. Con- 
versely, assume that manifest interest (freed interest byproducts 
activities and environmental restrictions which were eliminated the 
questionnaire) criterion validity interests, then the instrument 
well validated these scales; fairly well validated the literary, computa- 
tional, scientific, and dramatic scales; and moderately the artistic, 
mechanical, clerical, and outdoor scales. The author feels that with some 
modifications the pictures the GPII and perfection the techniques 
measuring manifest interests, the two will have substantially higher cor- 
relations all the scales. The criterion manifest interest seems 
potentially fruitful one the measurement interest, although neglected 
thus far. Both the mean and the median correlations interests the 
youngsters tested the GPII and the observations parents respective 
scales, surpass those the correlations the individual scales the Kuder 
and Strong with comparable grades. The comparison the GPII scales and 
grades will the subject another report. 


5It interesting note that the intercorrelations between persuasive and 
social service areas all previous studies done with the GPII uniformly high. 
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Research 
(Continued from page 194) 


are the things that confer pleasure compared with which other pleasures 
are tame and commonplace, other ecstasies cheap and trivial.” 

Edward Teller agrees with Mark Twain. said: are 
physicists anxious study high-energy particles? study them 
for fun. fact, that the real reason for virtually all pure research 
the sciences.” also top-ranking reason for research other fields 
well, and for applied research well pure. 

One the “tried and true” maxims education—as well “trite and 
that the way learn enjoy any action practice with 
success. Who should the judge the joy research, one who has done 
successfully one who either has not tried tried and failed? Just 
virtue its own reward, doing research its own reward. Research 
fun. Experienced and successful research scholars can say the less 
advanced who have not yet got their feet wet research, “Come in; 
the water fine!” 
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Intercorrelations The California Psychological 
Inventory and the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey With Intelligence 

Measured The ACE 


Gowan 


question significance for the counselor who wishes intelli- 
gent consumer tests the extent which personality and aptitude scales 
correlate with standard instruments for measuring intelligence. The relation- 
ship two the newer personality inventories (The California Personality 
Inventory and the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey) the Amer- 
ican Council Psychological Examination here considered. minimize 
the relationship between intelligence and personality variables, relatively 
homogeneous population consisting upper division college teaching 
candidates large state university was selected. Information this 
population reported elsewhere (5), and intercorrelations between the 
ACE and other personality variables are also available (3). The correlations 
were secured subjecting IBM sortings Flanagan’s tails method (1). 


Results 


Results are detailed Table which gives the means, standard devia- 
tions, and standard errors the scales noted. also gives the correlations 
the ACE “Q,” “L,” and “T” with the various scales the two tests. 
Significant correlations with the ACE are shown for the CPI scales 
responsibility, status, dominance, intellectual efficiency, honor point ratio, 
psychologist’s interests, and poise. Similarly significant correlations are 
shown for the G-Z the scales restraint, objectivity, friendliness, good 


John Curtis Gowan Professor Education San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, California. formerly served Los Angeles State College 
for six years and was instructor secondary schools for many years. received 
his doctorate 1952 from the University California, Los Angeles. 
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TABLE 


Basic Statistics and Correlations with American Council Psychological 
Examination the California Psychological Inventory and 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperamental Survey 


correlations with ACE 


Test and Scale r(L) r(T) 

CPI 
(femininity) 20.47 4.22 -.07 

Guilford-Zimmerman 337) 
pers. rel.) 21.58 5.39 .29 


*significant .05 level 


Two-thirds the cases the samples above were women. These correlations 
computed Flanagan’s tails methods. Experience indicates conservative estimate 
for maximum standard error under these conditions .10 for this table (about 
twice the usual estimate for product-moment correlations). 


personal relations and masculinity. interesting note that high school 
achievement (now achievement via conformity) the CPI shows signifi- 
cant correlation with intelligence. 


Discussion 


There have been few studies which may compared with these data. 
One made Klugh and others (4) the case the Guilford-Zimmerman 
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indicated significant correlations with objectivity, friendliness and personal 
relations and the ACE, although his numbers were smaller and consisted 
entirely males, whereas two-thirds the present sample were college 
females. evident that, despite efforts Gough partial out intelli- 
gence from the CPI scales, several them are moderately contaminated 
with intelligence. Another study elsewhere reported suggests that because 
the nearness some these variables intelligence factor space, 
may difficult not impossible free them entirely from correlation with 
intelligence (2). also interesting note differential correlations the 
“Q” versus the “L” aspects the ACE with some the CPI and G-Z scales. 
These differences showing correlation with “L” the cases tolerance, 
status, dominance, psychologist’s interests, restraint, friendliness, thought- 
fulness, good personal relations, and masculinity, and with “Q” alone the 
case objectivity, are significant, but one hesitates draw conclusions 
from them. 


Implications 


summary, the counselor would well recognize the often signifi- 
cant relationships which apply between intelligence and certain personality 
variables. general, this means that intelligence can partly described 
activity associated with cultured, thoughtful, restrained, well-adjusted, 
responsible, tolerant affect, and the habits and behaviors which with it. 
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California Teachers’ Job Dissatisfactions 
Jack AND JOHN SHEA 


What specific dissatisfactions with their daily work California teachers 
report? secondary teachers and elementary teachers have different 
on-the-job irritations? Are these dissatisfactions causing California lose 
many qualified members the teaching profession? 

Partial answers these problems were found the authors study 
causes teacher drop-outs California. The research was conducted 
the University Southern California and sponsored the California 
Teachers Association. 

identify the specific conditions causing teacher dissatisfaction 
California, the investigators scheduled series meetings with inservice 
teachers during the spring 1956. Permission visit their faculties was 
obtained from administrators elementary and secondary schools 
California Los Angeles, Orange, Kern, Riverside Imperial counties. 
divide the research, one researcher interviewed teachers grade kinder- 
garten through grade six, classified elementary teachers; the other, 
teachers grades seven through twelve, classified secondary teachers. 

Most the information was gathered faculty meetings. few teachers 
who could not attend scheduled faculty meetings were interviewed 
individually. 

The teachers were asked list all items dissatisfaction which they 
considered hindrances performing their daily tasks, place asterisk 
beside the single item, any, which they found most annoying, and 
comment freely. Assurances were given that the response each individual 
would held strict confidence, and that teacher, school, nor town 
would identified any the 

The investigators then distributed forms stating the purpose the study 
with spaces for indicating sex and grade level taught. The teachers recorded 
spontaneously and anonymously any items that caused them conspicuous 


Jack McLaughlin Assistant Superintendent, Educational Services, the 
Lancaster School District, position has held for four years. Formerly principal 
the Norwalk-LaMirado and Hermosa Beach school districts, Dr. McLaughlin 


his doctor education degree from the University Southern California 
1958. 


John Shea, superintendent Coachella Valley Joint Union High School 
District since 1958, previously served administrative assistant that district for 
two years. was also assistant principal Torrance High School for two years. 
Dr. Shea obtained his doctor education degree from U.S.C. 1958. 
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unhappiness dissatisfaction. the completion their writing, the indi- 
vidual sheets were collected. 


Classification the 


total 348 responses (78 men and 270 women) was obtained from 
the elementary teachers and 445 responses (255 male and 190 female) from 
the secondary teachers participating this phase the study—a total 
793 public school teachers California. 

Classifying such responses demanded judgments which undoubtedly 
introduced some degree error. Different phraseology and quality 
handwriting often made accurate interpretation difficult. the whole, 
however, the replies were clear and specific. The items dissatisfaction 
were placed appropriate categories, which were supplied elemen- 
tary teachers and secondary teachers, combined list different 
and specific items teacher dissatisfaction. 

scoring the responses, each item starred “most annoying” was given 
weighted score “two.” Other listed items annoyance were given 
weighted score “one.” Table lists the items elementary teacher dis- 
satisfaction the order frequency; Table lists the items secondary 
teacher dissatisfaction; and Table III indicates the combined items teacher 
dissatisfaction both levels order frequency. 

shown Table the eleven most frequently mentioned items 
teacher dissatisfaction the elementary field were: excessive clerical work, 
supervisorial duties school, extra functions after school (meetings), inade- 
quate equipment and facilities, inadequate salary, faulty teacher-admin- 
istrator relationships, ineffective school disciplinary policies, over-enrollment 
classes, too many class interruptions, negative student attitude toward 
learning, and inadequate inservice training program. the secondary 
level, revealed Table II, the eleven most frequently mentioned items 
teacher dissatisfaction were: inadequate salary, negative student attitude 
toward learning, excessive clerical work, over-enrollment classes, ineffec- 
tual school disciplinary policies, faulty teacher-administrator relationships, 
extra functions after school (meetings), supervisory duties school, inade- 
quate equipment and facilities, impolite student reaction teacher leader- 
ship, and presence difficult behavior problems most classrooms. 

Table III combines the weighted scores for items dissatisfaction 
reported both groups. Items order frequency were follows: 
excessive clerical work, inadequate salary, supervisory duties school, 
negative student attitude toward learning, extra functions after school 
(meetings), over-enrollment classes, inadequate equipment and facilities, 
faulty teacher-administrator relationships, ineffective school disciplinary 
policies, the presence behavior problems most classrooms, and impolite 
student reaction teacher leadership. 
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Analysis Findings 


Secondary and elementary teachers have many the same problems, 
but not necessarily the identical order importance. Secondary teachers 
seem more concerned about the teacher-pupil relationships. Elementary 
teachers indicate more dissatisfaction the area overload. 


There seems considerable number teachers dissatisfied 
with working conditions, Somewhat the same degree dissatisfaction with 
working conditions present all schools, elementary and secondary. 


California public school teachers seem rather close agree- 
ment that better job teaching could done some all these 
unsatisfactory conditions were eliminated. 


develop teacher-retention program correlate with the inten- 
sive teacher-recruitment program now operation, would seem necessary 
for administrators extend their efforts alleviate eliminate 
many possible these areas teacher dissatisfaction. Such program 
would much encourage quality teaching, also. 


(Continued from page 206) 


home. The schools should encourage Mexican-American parents see the 
possible contribution using English the family language. 

Special attention should given the Mexican-American students 
that are second generation Americans. Their attitudes were significantly 
less desirable than those Mexican-Americans who were born Mexico, 
who were third fourth generation Americans. 
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(This the fifth series biographical sketches the mem- 
bers the California Advisory Council Educational Research.) 

The chairman for the 12th Annual State Conference Educa- 
tional Research Arthur Coladarci, professor education and 
psychology Stanford University. Dr. Coladarci was born Con- 
necticut and received his education the East. His bachelor’s degree 
was obtained from Connecticut State Teachers College, his master’s 
and doctorate were earned Yale University, and post-doctoral 
studies were completed New York University and Johns Hopkins. 
Initially, taught the University Connecticut and later 
Indiana University. Heeding the call the West, Dr. Coladarci came 
Stanford 1952. 


Dr. Coladarci prolific writer, and his textbooks have achieved 
national prominence. His Educational Psychology, Statistics for 
Teachers (both published Holt), and Use Theory Educational 
Administration, with Getzels (Stanford Press), are widely used. 
forthcoming publication, Introduction Problems Education, with 
Thomas and Kinney, attracting broad interest. Dr. Coladarci also 
frequent contributor the and numerous other professional 
journals, 


His activities consultant, emphasizing his unique ability 
work with people, are widespread. Currently director the 
University Tokyo-Stanford University study Japanese educational 
reform, Ford Foundation project. Since 1956 has been the con- 
sultant educational psychology for the Bureau Indian Affairs, 
United Pueblos Agency. this capacity has investigated the 
identification high ability Indian children. 


Perhaps the best descriptive phrase Arthur Coladarci that 
has diversified interests and abilities, public speaker, 
master. His friends know him for his humor and his story-telling 
ability. proficient photography and rides and trains horses 
for show purposes. 


California education has profited having Arthur Coladarci its 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS EDUCATION 


Accepted California Colleges and 
Universities, 1959-1960 


This classified report doctoral dissertations education accepted 
California colleges and universities 1959-60 represents these six insti- 
tutions: Claremont Graduate School, College the Pacific, Stanford 
University, University California Berkeley, University California 
Los Angeles, and University Southern California. 

Each study has been classified according the scheme below under 
the division where the primary subject matter appeared fit. There are 
numerous cross references, most the dissertations being cross-referenced 
one more times. Readers should take note the whole classification 
scheme before searching for particular subjects since this scheme differs 
from those employed most college and university libraries. 

Many these dissertations may borrowed from the library the 
college university means inter-library loan through established 
library (school system, college university, city, county, state). How- 
ever, some institutions are now making dissertations available only through 
microfilm copy. 


CLASSIFICATION SCHEME 


EDUCATION THE LARGER General 

VIEW Subject Matter 
Educational Theory and Aims Basic R’s 
Cultural and Social Problems Language Arts 


History, Biography, Comparative 
Education 


RELATED SCIENCES 
Growth and Development 
Educational Psychology 
Educational Sociology 
Educational Measurement 
Educational Research Methods 


EDUCATION DESCRIBED 
LEVEL SCHOOLS 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Higher Education 
Junior Colleges 
Professional Education 
Education Beyond High School 


CURRICULUM AND EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
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Mathematics 

Natural Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Art and Music 

Physical Education, Health and 
Safety 

Business Education 

Other 


STUDENT DIFFERENCES, 
PROBLEMS, WELFARE 
AND GUIDANCE 

Mental Health, Behavior Problems 

Student Welfare and Aid 

School Holding Power 

Guidance—Educational and Personal 

Vocational Guidance 

Scholarship Information 

Gifted Students 

Other Exceptional Children 

Special Groups 
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ADMINISTRATION PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Federal-State-County-District 
Relationships 

School Finance 

School Districts—Administration, 
Types Organization 

Administration the School Program 

Business Administration 

School Plant, Transportation 

Community-School Relationships 

Laws and Legislation 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
Organization for Supervision 
Teaching and Learning Methods 
Organization for Instruction 

Class Size 


DISSERTATIONS 


Testing Programs 
eporting Pupil Progress 
Achievement Compared 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


PERSONNEL POLICIES AND 
PROCEDURES 

General 

Recruitment, Selection, Orientation 

Tenure, Leaves Absence, 
Retirement 

Salaries and Schedules 

Teaching Assignment 

Teacher Competence 

Personnel Standards, Ethics 


OTHER 


EDUCATION THE LARGER VIEW 


Educational Theory and Aims 


Haggerson, Nelson Lionel, Jr. 
Schools. Claremont. 


Philosophic Approach Criticism 


Oswalt, Howard Crane. Process and Product Art and Education with 
Special Emphasis the Philosophy John Dewey. U.S.C. 


Siverson, Lyle Analysis Significant Books Education Deter- 
mined Published Book Reviews Periodicals General Circulation, 


1945-1955. U.S.C. 
See also number 124. 


Cultural and Social Problems 


John Cornelius. The Disciples Christ and Negro Education. 


History, Comparative Education, Biography 
Ferris, David John Gage Marvin and the Founding California’s Public 


School System. U.C.L.A. 


Timmerman, Maurine. History the Western Division the Music 
Educators National Conference, 1931-1957. 


Tomich, Vera. The Legal Basis, Organization, Administration Secondary 


Schools Yugoslavia. U.C.L.A 


Ward, James Arnold Blaisdell: Study His Professional 


Career. 


See also numbers 31, 34, 38, and 119. 
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RELATED SCIENCES 


Growth and Development 
Bachman, John. Motor Learning Related Age and Sex Two Measures 
Balanced Coordination. U.C.B. 


10. Ekstrom, Robert Carl. Comparison the Male Voice Before, During, and 
After Mutation. U.S.C. 


Lotter, Will. Specificity Generality Speed Systematically Related 
Movements. 


12. Rich, George Quayle III. Muscular School Children Related 
Age, Sex, and Initial Strength. U.C.B 


13. Smith, Leon. The Predictive Validity Strength Tests Measures the 
Maximal Rates Bodily Movements Young Males. U.C.B. 


See also numbers and 19. 


Educational Psychology 
14. Attwell, Arthur Albert. Differential Abilities Normal and Retarded Chil- 
dren Mental Age Six. U.S.C. 


15. Campbell, Howard Josef. Analysis the Ability Structure Material 
Auded Factor Contributing Auding Effectiveness. 


16. Hendrickson, Dale. Some Correlates Abilities Critical Thinking 
Fifth-grade Children. U.C.B. 


17. Marks, Merle Byron. Experimental Into the Effect 
Format Following Written Directions. 


18. Murray, Mary Etta Brooke. The Effect the Scholastic 
Achievement College Students. U.S.C. 


19. Orpet, Russell Everett. Factor Analysis Some Hypothesized Abilities 
Six-Year-Old Children. U.S.C. 


20. Ryan, Everett Dean. The Effects Emotional Tension Motor Perform- 
ance and Learning. U.C.B. 


21. Schmadel, Elnora. The Creative Thinking Abilities 
School Achievement. U.S.C 


22. Wilson, William Some Verbal and Musical Listen- 
ing Abilities Elementary School Children. U.C.B. 


See also numbers 71, 75, 105, 110 and 112. 


Educational Sociology 


23. Webster, Staten Intergroup Contact Newly Integrated School and 
Its Effects Upon the Level and Friendship Choice Selected 
Group Seventh-Grade Pupils. U.C.B 


See also numbers 18, 32, 49, and 104. 


Educational Measurement 


Hoff, George Robert. The Use Q-Sort Technique Investigating 
Changes and Self-Adjustment During General Psychology 


See also numbers and 107. 
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SCHOOLS 


Elementary Education (Including Kindergarten) 


25. Hoag, Jack Observational Study Kindergarten Group Using Con- 
structional materials. U.C.B 

26. Phillips, Stuart Actions the Elementary School Principal 
the Improvement the Instructional Program. 


See also numbers 16, 22, 51, 66, 89, 95, 106 and 126. 


Secondary Education (Including Junior High School) 
Fred The Development the Junior High School 


28. Charlson, Ray Patrick. School Administration Problems and Practices 
High School Interscholastic Athletics California. U.S.C. 

29. DeNoyelles, Lester Administrative Policies and Practices for Granting 
the High School Diploma the Evening High Schools California. U.S.C. 

30. Larson, Richard Joseph. The Preparation and Validation Accreditation 
Schedules and Procedures for Seventh-Day Adventist Secondary Schools. 
Stanford. 

31. Pulido, Flor Study Teacher-Student Relationships: Attitudes 
Teachers the First and Second Year High School, Manila, Philippines. 

See also numbers 33, 42, 48, 53, 68, and 131. 


Higher Education 


32. Atkinson, Byron Harry. Between Fraternity and 
Non-Fraternity Men U.C.L 

33. Basta, Sam. Analysis the Patterns Recent High 
School Graduates Selected Western States with Special Emphasis Upon 
Nevada. U.S.C. 

Herrick, George Herbert. American and American Literature 
California and Central American Higher Education. U.S.C 

35. Payton, Phillip Ward. Undergraduate Specialization Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities. Stanford. 

36. Scherer, Henry Howard. Faculty-Librarian Relationships Selected Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges. U.S.C. 


37. Warren, Jonathan Robert. Change College Field Study Function 
Between Self-Concept and Expected Occupational Role. 


See numbers 41, and 56. 


Junior Colleges 
See also numbers 43, and 77. 


Professional Education 


38. Ramoz, Poz. Health Education Professional Curriculum for the University 
the Philippines. U.C.L.A. 

39. Weisenheimer, Frederic The Role the Voluntary Health Agency 
Postgraduate Medical Evaluation California. U.C.B. 
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Other Education Beyond High School 
40. Babitz, Milton. Survey Characteristics and Purposes Students 
Preschool Parent Education Classes. 
See also numbers and 109. 


CURRICULUM 


Curriculum General, Extra-curricular Activities 


41. Keener, Clude. Study the General Education Contributions Indus- 
trial Arts. 
See also numbers 28, and 68. 


Subject Matter 


Language Arts 
42. Alva, Charles Allen. Descriptive Grammar the Teachin, 
Survey Use and Status the Public High Schools Califor- 
nia. Stanfor 


43. Pagels, Guerd Gustave. Selected Elementary English Programs the Junior 
Colleges California. Stanford. 


44, Scribner, Marion The Responses Students, Teachers, and Critics 
Selected Poetry. U.C.B 


45. Smith, Kelly. The Vocabulary Selected Texts Elemen- 
tary Scho 


See also numbers 15, and 106. 


Mathematics 
46. Lay, Clark. The Development Course Arithmetic Prepare for 
Introductory Algebra. U.C.L.A. 


47. McLean, Robert Clay, Jr. The Establishment 
etry Courses the Secondary Schools California. U.S.C 


See also number 111. 


Natural Sciences 
48. Gandy, Willard Eugene. The Status Geography the Public Senior High 
Schools California. Stanford. 
See also number 111. 


Social Sciences 

49. Hofstrand, John Milton. Social Science Generalizations for Use the Social 
Creating Tools, Technics, and Social Arrangements. 
Stanfor 


50. McPhie, Walter Evan. Factors the Use and Value Dissertations 
Social Studies Education, 1934-57. Stanford. 


51. Mitchell, Audrey Louise. Differences Points View Elementary- 
School Personnel Social Studies Issues. U.C.B. 


52. Ramonda, Robert The Liberty and Justice Children 
Four Public School 

53. Allan Arthur. World Selected California High Schools. 
Stanford. 


See also numbers and 110. 


Art and Music 
Cahn, Meyer Martin. Problems Music Appreciation Teaching Per- 
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ceived Students and Teachers Northern California Colleges and Junior 
Colleges. 


55. Fukuda, Hanako. Lullabies the Western Hemisphere. U.S.C. 


56. Goodman, Alvin Harold. Development the Symphony Orchestra 
Higher Education. 


57. Schaub, David Benson. History Public School Music Education 
California: 1900-1955. U.C.B. 


58. Wilding, John Henry. Art Education High School Affects Home 
and Family Living. U.S.C. 


Physical Education, Health and Safety 


59. Dexter, Genevie. Physical Education Programs California Public Junior, 
Senior, Junior-Senior, and Four-Year High Schools 1946-57. Stanford. 


60. Gmur, Benjamin Curt. Comparative Study Health Education Out- 
Derived from Three Curricular Patterns Secondary Schools. 


61. Malan, Edward William. The Effect Rest Following Warm-Up Upon 
Physical Performance. U.C.L.A. 


62. Rich, Ruth. The Identification Health Education Needs High School 
Students. U.C.L.A. 


63. Richardson, Charles Three Test Instruments for Measuring Health Atti- 
tudes College Students. U.C.L.A. 


See also numbers 11, 100, 115, 116 and 118. 
Business Education 


64. Laurie, Edward Applications Domestic Digital Computing Systems 
Business and Schools Business the United States. U.C.L.A. 


See also numbers 105, 113 and 133. 
Other 
See also number 72. 


Teaching-Learning Materials 


65. Barnes, Virginia Cooper. The Organization and Administration the 
Instructional Materials Center Medium-sized School Districts. Stanford. 


66. McCartney, Hilda. The Selection Instructional Materials for Elementary 
Schools California. U.S.C. 


See also numbers 17, 20, 25, 41, and 64. 


STUDENT DIFFERENCES 


Mental Health, Behavior Problems 


67. Matlock, Jack Russell. Some Effects Lessons Human Relations the 
Sixth Grade. U.S.C. 


School Holding Power 


68. Johnson, Harvey Clayton. Pupil Dropouts the High Schools Beau- 
mont, Texas, and Curricular Implications. U.S.C. 
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Guidance 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


75. 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


80. 


82. 


85. 


86. 


Burke, Lea Anderson. Analysis Data from School Records Desired 
Employers Selection Beginning Workers. U.S.C. 


Duke, Robert Douglas. Counselee Perceptions the Counseling Process 
California Junior Colleges. Stanford. 


Fairweather, Paul The Appropriateness Field and Level Voca- 
tional Choice Related Self-Concepts, Intelligence, School Achievement, 
and Socio-economic Status. U.S.C. 


Fitch, Roy Vocational Level Aspirations Selected High School 
Work Experience Programs. U.S. 

Kallenbach, William Warren. Guidance Competences the Teacher 
Perceived Three Groups: Secondary Administrators, Counselors, and 
Teachers. Stanford. 


McGee, Patricia Some Adult Correlates Adolescent Rated Drive for 
Dominance, Autonomy, and Recognition. U.C.B. 


Moses, Darrell Lee. The Relationship Self-Concept Discrepancies 
Vocational Choice, Intelligence, School Achievement, and Socio-economic 
Status. U.S.C. 

Popp, Patricia Louisa. The First Year Operation Title V-A the 
National Defense Education Act 1958 the State California. Stanford. 
Seagraves, ollow-up Study Former Students One Califor- 
nia Community College. U.C.B. 

Shrier, Norma Factors Related Self-Estimates Group Pre- 
Adolescents. U.C.B. 

Thomson, Gladys Muriel. Comparison Students’ Evaluations Guid- 
ance Services Under Varying Plans Organization. U.S.C 


Williams, Jack Wyatt. Analysis the Role the High School Coun- 
selor Seen Students and Teachers. U.S.C. 


See also numbers 23, 37, and 62. 


Gifted Students 


Gray, Benjamin Galbreath. Characteristics High and Low Achieving 
High School Seniors High-average Academic Aptitude. U.S.C. 


Weiner, Jean Lessinger. Study the Relationship Between Selected 
Variables and Attitudes Teachers Toward Gifted Children. U.C.L.A. 


ADMINISTRATION 


School Finance 
83. 


Dart, Gerald Ellwood. The Relationship Selected Variables Current 
Costs per A.D.A. California School Districts. U.S.C. 


Farner, Frank. Effect California School District Organization State 
Equalization Aid. Claremont. 


Miller, Charles Earl. The County Unit for the Local Support the 
Foundation Program for the Schools California. U.C.B 


Wilsey, Carl Edwin. School Site Costs Rapidly Suburban 
Area. Stanford. 


See also number 98. 
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Administration Schools; Boards Education 


87. Clowes, Richard Appraisal the Functions the Elected Lay 
County Board Education California. U.S.C 

88. Coss, Joe Glenn. The Agenda Instrument Superintendent-Board 
Relations. U.S.C. 

89. Walter Barth. Critical Evaluation the Superintendent-Princi- 

Administrative Relationship the Elementary Schools Southern 
U.S.C 

90. Hiebert, Lester Lloyd. School Board Meetings. U.S.C. 

91. Shock, Donald Paul. Patterns the Decision-Making Process School- 
Board. Stanford. 

92. Waggoner, Glen Hastings. Scores Selected Standardized 
Tests His Administrative Performance Reported Classroom 
Teachers. Stanford. 

See also numbers 26, 28, 84, and 117. 


Administration School Program 
See also number 65. 


Business Management Schools 


93. Mileham, Richard Eben. Adequacy District Office Clerical Services 
Selected School Districts. U.S.C 


School Plant, Transportation 
Largent, Francis Dean. Comparative Costs and Utilization Permanent 
and Transportable Classrooms. Stanford. 
95. Martin, Francis Batchellar. Multipurpose Units Elementary Schools: 
Appropriate Activities and Required Facilities. U.S.C. 
96. McLean, Robert Eton. The Relationship School Plant Expense and 
Building Compactness Elementary School Buildings. Stanford. 
97. Welling, Robert Edmon. The Role the District Employee Charge 
School Planning and Construction. U.S.C. 
98. Zimmerman, William Jerome. The Relationship Initial Cost and Mainte- 
nance Cost Elementary School Buildings. Stanford. 
See also number 86. 


Laws and Legislation 

99. Hall, Donald Ellis. Discretionary and Mandatory Provisions State Edu- 
cational Law. 

100. Edgar. Teacher Liability Physical Education California. 

101. Walker, Robert Edwin. The Supervising Student Person- 
nel Selected Secondary Schoo 

See also numbers 76, 135 and 138. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


Organization for Supervision 


102. Gelb, Donald Analysis the Position Reserve Deter- 
mine Its Place and Value School Supervision. U.C.L.A 
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103. Molino, Henry Samuel. Organizational Patterns for Supervisory Services 
Selected California Unified School Districts. U.S.C. 
See also numbers 26, and 101. 


Teaching and Learning Methods 


104. Bany, Mary Abbie. Teachers’ Understanding Group U.S.C, 


105. Bell, DerMont. The Effect Varying the Sequence Learning Activi- 
ties Beginning Typewriting. 


106. Docter, Robert Lloyd. Investigation the Effectiveness Reading Work- 
books the Elementary Level. U.S.C 


107. Fry, Edward Bernard. Teaching Investigation Constructed 
Versus Multiple-Choice Methods Response. 


108. Kantor, Bernard Exploratory Study the Effect Inserted Ques- 
tions the Body Instructional 


109. Karonsky, George. Study the Role Adult Educa- 
tional Medium Parent Education. U.C.B. 


110. McCarthy, William Grover. Comparison Discussion and Role Playing 


Techniques for Influencing Children’s Thinking About Social Values. 
Stanford. 


111. Phillips, Rodney Eugene. The Use Resources Teachers 
Eleventh and Twelfth Grade Classes Mathematics and Physical Science 
the Public High Schools Los Angeles County. 


112. Robinson, Paul Virgil. Experimental Study Exhibit and 


Viewing Determine Their Effect Upon Learning Factual 
Material. U.S.C 


113. Yuen, Jack. The Effects Variable the Achievement 
Typewriting Skill. Stanford. 


See also numbers 121 and 122. 
Organization for Instruction 

See also number 31. 

Standards Performance, Evaluation 


114. Wallace, Joseph Incidents the Assignment Marks 
High School Students. U.S.C. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


115. Arnsdorff, Dorothy. Perceptions Critical Behaviors for Women Physical 
Education Teachers the Secondary School Level. Stanford. 

116. Benton, Carl Critical Requirements for Effective Teaching Profes- 
sional Preparation Courses Physical Education California State Col- 


leges. U.S.C. 
117. Bewley, Frederick Winslow. The Characteristics Successful School 
Superintendents. U.S.C. 


118. Coleman, Dorothea Undergraduate Learning Experiences Leading 
the Development Competency Teaching Physical Education. U.S.C. 

119. Danielson, Melvin Origin and Development Teacher Training San 
Francisco State College. U.C.B 

120. Fielder, William Rodney. Study Certain Antecedent Factors Asso- 
with Perseverance Training and Entry Into Classroom Teaching. 
Stanfor 


121. Milstein, Abe. Effect Teacher Participation Curriculum Guide Devel- 
opment Selected Classroom Teaching Practices. Stanford. 
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122. Pascoe, David Study Audio-Visual Teacher Education 
California. 

123. Plank, John Franklin. In-Service Education Programs for 
Teachers Selected Unified School Districts. U.C.L.A. 

Reilly, Mary. Theoretical Basis for Planned Changes Professional Edu- 
cation. 

125. Paul Marston. Recency Training California School Teachers. 


126. Elias Henry. The Nature Elementary Teacher Education Cer- 
tain Liberal Arts Colleges and Universities California. U.S.C. 


127. Wolpert, Arnold Survey and Analysis the Status, Problems, and 
Potential Teaching Profession. U.S.C. 
See also numbers and 73. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


Personnel Policies—General 


128. Graves, Mentor Eugene. Employee Suggestion Systems. U.S.C. 
129. Mack, Jay David. The Organization District-Level Personnel Functions 
Selected California School Districts. U.S.C. 


130. Maynard, Grace Ethel. Effects Recency and Social Science Approval 
Upon Expressed Preference for Personnel Management Practices. Stanford. 


See also numbers and 127. 


Recruitment, Selection, Orientation 
131. Blair Elton. Teacher Recruitment California High Schools. 


132. Johnstone, James David. Analysis the Role the Teacher Placement 
Director. U.S.C. 

133. Sears, Mildred Criteria for the Selection Business Teachers the 
Secondary Schools. U.C.L.A. 

134. Rodney. Study Teacher Selection the Seminary System 
the Church Jesus Christ Latter-day Saints. U.S.C. 


See also number 92. 


Tenure, Leaves Absence, Retirement 


135. Williamson, Paul Wendell. The Legal Status the Developmental Leave 
the United States. Stanford. 


Salaries and Schedules 


136. Wayne Sander. Nonwage Benefits for Teachers the State 
California. 
137. Swain, Lorna Mullen. Merit Rating Plans for Teachers. Stanford. 


Assessing Teacher Competence 
See also numbers and 137. 


Personnel Standards, Ethics 
138. McCray, Nathan Samuel. Analysis the Involved Dis- 
missal Public School Certificated Personnel. S.C. 


139. Rodd, Richard Allen. Teacher Characteristics with Evaluations 
Ethical Principles and Practices. U.S.C. 
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Phillip Weise, 73-78 
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Harsh, 171-175 
Dilemmas Grading Advanced Placement Students, Robert Shutes, 51-55 


Doctoral Dissertations Education Accepted California Colleges and Universi- 
ties, 1959-1960, 226-235 


Teachers Read About Reading?, Schubert, 94-96 


The Qualities Where Are Going, 50; CERA Con- 
ference, 98; The Role the County Office Research Department, 146; 
Research Fun, 194. 


Encephalitis Learning Ability School-Age Children, The, Gilbert 
Shimmel, 116-119 


Preschool Experience Fathers, Mothers, and Children, The, Joy 
Axtell and Mary Edmunds, 195-203 


Evaluation Ability Grouping Program, An, William Savard, 56-60 


Evaluation the Case Conference Method, An, Jack Thompson and Carmen 
Finley, 87-93+ 


Gifted Children, Introspections of, Marcella Bonsall, 159-166 

Grading Advanced Placement Students, Dilemmas in, Robert Shutes, 51-55 

Grouping, The Saugus Experiment Multi-Grade, Newton Metfessel, 
155-158 


Guidance Services, Students’ Evaluation of, Muriel Thomson, 167-169 
Guide Lines and Ground Rules Action Research, Boykin, 68-72+ 


Test Performance Acculturated Indian Children, James Snider 
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Intercorrelations the CPI and the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
with Intelligence Measured the ACE, John Cowan, 213-215 


International Conference Educational Research, The, Arthur Coladarci, 
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Shimmel, 116-119 
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Readers, Problem, Subtest Patterning Mildred Robeck, 110-115 
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Research Papers Presented 1960 CERA Conference, 103-105 


Multi-Grade Grouping, The, Newton Metfessel, 
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Some Concomitants Inventory-Estimated Emotional Maturity Experienced 
Teachers, David Ryans, 106-109+ 


Student Reaction High School Psychology, Survey of, David Cole, 
130-133 


Students’ Evaluations Guidance Thomson, 167-169 


Students’ Ratings Instructor, Authoritarian, Hostile, and Anxious, Beeman 
Phillips, 19-23 


Study High School Students Who Completed College Preparatory Curriculum, 
Carleton Shay, 125-129 


Subtest Patterning Problem Readers WISC, Mildred Robeck, 110-115 


Survey Classes for the Educable Mentally Retarded Los Angeles County, 
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